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children according to a logical scheme will be equally aware that
the idea of a school 'subject' is a logical device or abstraction. The
giving of separate names to different skills and branches of know-
ledge and the making of clear dividing lines between them is
attractive to the logical mind and is within limits a useful procedure;
but it tends to obscure the unity of all knowledge and the infinite
interrelation of things in the pattern of life." (P. 29.)
Chapter xi of the report contains many valuable suggestions on
teaching method, but the following chapter is unlike anything to
be found in the English reports. It is concerned with the place
and value of Scottish traditions in the school. Although Scotland
has much in common with England, there has been in modern times
a growing national feeling which is not "a movement of antagonism
to England but a growing determination that Scotland should not
be submerged, ignored or treated as a 'province' or a 'region'."
(P. 72.) The following are among the suggestions made in this
chapter: the allotment of a definite weekly period in the higher
classes of the primary school for the study of Scottish traditions
and language; the production of anthologies of Scots verse and
prose, which should include modern works of good quality; the
teaching of the best Scottish folk-tunes; the tradition of using the
fiddle as a means of instruction in Scottish songs and dances should
be revived; the industries of the district should be reflected in the
crafts of the school; all Scottish children should learn something
of Gaelic life, legends, and traditions.
Circular 122, which accepts in principle the main suggestions of
the report, welcomes the attention to Scottish traditions, but doubts
the value of allocating a set weekly period for their study and
conveys a warning to over-zealous teachers that in Lowland schools
where Gaelic is not spoken, the instruction in Gaelic life and tradi-
tions should not go beyond what can be readily related to the
natural interest of children at the primary stage.
The report suggests the abolition of compulsory homework and
its replacement by different forms of voluntary work, but the
Circular indicates that the Education Department is not at present
deskous of going as far as this and recommends that homework
should be so regulated as to avoid over-pressure. It should involve
not only the reading of books, but also research projects making use
of purposeful activity and observation out of doors.
The report also stresses the value of organised research into
educational problems and commends the policy of the Scottish